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LET   US   REMAIN   ONE   PEOPLE! 

i  APPEAL  TO  TH[  dORTH. 


HiJOlUC 


In  tlieHovM  of  Representative'^^  Febrvury  6,4861. 

The  House  having  under  consideration  the  report  from  the  select  committee  of  thirty-three — 

Mr.  MAYNARD  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  address  the  House  under  no  ordinary  sense  of  responsibility. 
During  the  long  debate  upon  the  report  of  the  committee  of  thirty-three,  I  have 
been  pained  at  what  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  utter  want  of  comprehension, 
on  the  part  of  many  gentlemen,  of  the  great  events  that  daily  astonish  us.  We 
are  now  passing  through  or  into — 

(At  this  point  the  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  took  a  recess  until  seven 
o'clock  ;  after  which  Mr.  Mavnard  resumed.) 

When  the  House  took  a  recess,  I  was  just  observing  that  during  the  debate 
upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  thirty-three,  that  has  continued  now  for 
some  two  or  three  weeks,  I  had  been  painfully  struck  with  what  seemed  to  me 
an  utter  want  of  appreciation,  upon  the  part  of  many  gentlemen,  of  the  condition 
of  affiiirs  now  upon  us.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  events  of  more  moment,  of 
greater  importance  to  the  future  history  of  the  world,  than  any  that  have  oc- 
curred in  any  previous  epoch  in  its  history,  so  far  as  I  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  world.  And  yet  these  events  are  treated  fluently,  not  to  say  flippantly, 
by  gentlemen,  in  the  terras  of  "treason,"  "revolt,''  "rebellion,'*  as  though  it  were 
an' ordinary  case  of  a  riot  or  a  mob.  Gentlemen  seem  wholly  unable  to  appre- 
hi/nd  the  upheaval  of  a  discontented,  aggrieved  people,  num'oering  railHons  upon 
millions,  including  many  separate  and  independent  States. 

I  have,  from  the  beginning  of  our  troubles,  been  impressed,  anxiously  im- 
pressed, with  the  same  want  of  appreciation  upon  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  country.  As  I  understand  the  philosophy  of  thp  times,  the  question  for  our 
decision  is  this:  can  these  confederated  States  remain  togt'ther  in  one  common 
Union,  part  free  and  part  slave  ?  In  fifteen  of  the  thirty-four  States,  slavery 
exists  as  an  institution,  which  it  is  not  likely,  in  our  day  at  least,  will  be  abol- 
ished, or  materially  modified.  It  is  a  subject  which,  if  the  people  do  not  under- 
stand, they  think  they  do ;  their  opinions  are  made  up,  and  they  will  not  easily 
change  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  remaining  nineteen  States,  slavery 
does  not  exist.  It  is  there  regarded,  as  we  were  told  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Conkling,]  a  moral,  a  social,  and  a  political  evil ;  and  it  is 
abhorred  and  denounced  as  such.  Their  opinions  are,  doubtless,  equally  well 
made  up  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  material  modification  of  them  will  be 
made.  These  conflicting  opinions  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  I  have  never 
discussed  them  here,  and  seldom  elsewhere.  Their  discussion  I  regard  as  exceed- 
ingly unprofitable.     There  has  been  far  too  much  of  it  already. 


Then,  sir,  with  this  in«M*aflieahle  difterencf  of  opinion,  with  this  aotagonistic 
feelinfj  upon  this  o)ie  subject,  the  qifestion  arises-:  can  tliese  States  remain  in  the 
same  Confederacy  toijether,  part  tree  and  part  slave?  In  that  question  is  the 
source  of  our  present  difficulties;  and  upon  its  satisfactory  solution  depends 
their  peaceable  adjustment.  TIk'  distinjjuished  gentleman  who  has  just  been 
elected  as  President  of  the  United  States  is  reported  to  have  answered  it,  not 
very  long  ago,  most  emphatically  in  the  negative,  that  these  States  cannot  con- 
tinue togetlier  part  free  and  part  slave.  Another  distinguished  efentl^^man,  wliom 
he  is  understood  to  have  selected  as  his  premier,  to  be  the  head  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, is  reported  to  have  said,  more  recently,  that  there  is  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict between  the«e  States  ;  that  it  must  go  on  until,  tlirougliout  the  entire  coun- 
try, one  of  the  two  forms  of  labor  overcomes  and  supplants  the  other. 

I  deny  the  proposition  in  either  mode  of  statement;  and  it  is  my  business 
here  and  now — I  am  sorry  there  are  not  more  present  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
say — I  say,  it  is  my  business  on  this  occasion  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  irre- 
concilable hostility,  no  such  "  sacred  animosity,''  no  such  "  irrepressible  con- 
flict," between' these  two  great  classes  of  States,  that  thev  cannot  go  on  together 
as  they  have  gone  on  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  always,  as  now, 
pait  slave  ann  part  free. 

It  IS  due,  however,  to  both  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  to  add,  that 
when  they  uttered  those  opinions  their  minds  were  most  likelv  directed  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  proposition  than  to  the  former  part ;  that  they  were  consider- 
ing, not  the  contingenr-y  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  the  question  whether 
slavery  would  be  abolished.  The  dissolution  of  the  Union  they  doubtless  thought 
impossible;  the  abolition  of  slavery  verv  probable.  Recent  occurrances,  how- 
ever, have  reversed  the  order  of  the  [iroposition,  and  in  that  reverse  order  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  it.  The  States,  being  part  slave  and  part  free,  can  they  remain 
together,  under  a  common  Government,  portions  of  a  common  •  Confederacy  ? 
In  considering  this  question,  there  are  certain  complications  which  surround  and 
embarrass  it,  and  wliich  increase,  to  a  great  extent,  its  own  intrinsic  difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  now  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  have 
been  for  many  years,  a  number  of  men,  not  large,  but  m^n  of  talent,  men  of  re- 
spectability, of  private  worth,  who  have  believed  that  these  two  classes  of  States 
ought  not  to  I'emain  in  the  same  Confederacy.  They  profess  to  believe  it 
would  be  better  for  the  southern  States  to  be  separate  and  apart  from  the  north- 
ern States  ;  and  to  make,  in  the  hig-hest  degree  available  their  peculiar  form  of 
labor.  They  have  been  assiduous  to  accomplish  that  result,  and  to  press  their 
views  and  convictions  upon  their  own  people:  That  they  are  sincere,  I  am 
bound  to  suppose  ;  that  thev  are  honest,  it  does  not  become  me  to  deny  ;  espe- 
cially as  I  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  their  theory,  nor  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy with  their  policy.  They  have,  with  great  sagacity,  seized  upon  the  pre- 
sent popular  discontent,  and  are  now  impressing  upon  the  public  mind  of  the 
South  their  long-cherished  doctrines  with  increased  vigor,  and  with  much  more 
marked  success  than  ever  before.  Thev  are  disunionists  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
union. 

That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which  complicates  this  question.  Another 
grows  out  of  the  manifest  disposition  of  foreign  Governments  to  interfere  with 
our  affairs.  I  refer  especially  to  England.  Any  one  who  has  observed  her  re- 
lations with  this  country,  for  years  past,  cannot  fiil  to  have  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  she  has  sought  to  rend  asunder  this  Confederacy  of  States  by 
every  art  at  her  command,  by  all  the  means  in  her  power.  Her's  has  been  the 
old  policy  to  foment  our  sectional  dissensions:  to  divide,  that  she  might  con- 
quer. At  the  North,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  she  has  urged  on  the  abolition  ex- 
citement by  money,  by  emissaries,  by  lier  literature,  by  the  fostering  hand  she  has 


extended  to  the  abolition  agitators  on  this  side  of  the  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  has  held  out  to  ihe  people  of  the  South  the  blessings  of  free  trade  and  direct 
importation,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  intercourse  with  her  that 
thatthev  do  not  derive  from  their  intercourse  with  the  free  States  of  the  North. 
Do  not  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party,  deceive  yourselves  by  suppos- 
in"-  that  England  is  going  to  take  part  with  you,  or  with  the  North,  in  this  un- 
happy controversy.  She  will  do  no  such  thing.  If  you  have  cherished  such 
an  impression,  I  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  recent  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston,  made 
at  the  Southampton  banquet  on  the  8th  of  last  month  ;  and  also  to  the  recent 
articles  in  the  British  press,  especially  one  in  the  London  Times  of  the  ISth  of 
flhe  same  mouth,  to  which  I  call  particular  attention,  because  it  is  understood  to 
have  been  prepared  and  published  by  authority.  You  will  there  readily  discover 
the  intimation  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  to  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  a  southern  confederacy  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  organized,  or 
in  their  estimation  become  a  government  de  facto. 

The  reception  by  M.  Thouvcnel,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Aft'airs,  of 
the  commissioners  of  South  Carolina,  is  an  indication  of  what  you  may  expect 
from  the  Government.  With  France  and  England  united  in  support  of  a  south- 
ern eoufederacy — Franc^  and  England  united  and  interfering  to  prevent  coercion 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  seceding  States — you  will  find  all  the  civilized 
w'orld  arrayed  with  them  on  the  same  side.  More  than  that :  you  will  find  your 
own  Government  compelled  to  succumb  before  the  array  of  opinion  and  influence 
that  will  be  brought  to  bexr  upon  it,  and  forced  into  a  recognition  of  the  seced- 
ing States,  either  as  co-ordinate  and  co-equal  members  in  the  Confederacy,  or  as 
a  separate  and  independent  Government  out  of  it.  To  this  humiliating  attitude 
may  we  never  be  reduced  I  But,  as  a  divided  people,  can  we  escape  it?  Believe 
me,  this  great  example  of  republican  liberty  does  not  stand  in  full  view  of  the 
morjarchs  of  Europe  without  exciting  their  jealousy,  and  arousing  every  disposi- 
tion in  their  minds  to  overpower  and  annihilate  it.  It  is  c^rcainly  their  interest 
to  do  so.  Is  their  inclination,  think  you,  at  variance  with  their  interest  ?  Our 
present  troubles  aft'ord  too  tempting  an  opportunity  for  them  to  neglect ;  they 
will  not  neglect  it. 

■  It  is  also  unfortunate,  in  the  present  attitude  of  affairs,  that  it  should  be  for 
the  interest  of  your  party,  not  only  that  these  six  States  should  have  seceded, 
but  tliat,  having  seceded,  they  should  remain  outside  of  the  Union ;  that  your 
President  elect  should  be  reported  to  have  said,  when  first  informed  of  their  con- 
templated secession,  "  Why,  then,  we  shall  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to  get  our 
nominations  through  the  Senate."  All  that  is  unfortunate.  It  complicates  still 
further  the  present  question,  and  greatly  embarrasses  its  consideration. 

Peculiarly  unfortunate  in  this  juncture  i^  it  that  we  have  an  Administration 
which  enjoys  neither  the  affection  nor  the  respect  of  scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  country.  A  President  without  a  party,  denounced  all  over  the  coun- 
try as  imbecile  and  corrupt,  showing  himself  unequal  to  every  emergency  that 
has  arisen,  is  a  sorry  dependence  to  guide  the  Ship  of  State  through  the  mid- 
night tempests  of  revolution.  And  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  all  the 
misdoings  and  shojt-comiugs  of  the  Admiuistration  have  been  charged  indis- 
criminately upon  the  entire  South.  /'It  is  a  Southern  ^Administration  ;"  "the 
President  is  sold  to  the  slaveholders,"  has  been  the  preposterous  cry  ;  until  it  has 
gained  large  credence,  and,  possibly,  is  almost  believed  by  the  malicious  wags 
who  first  started  ii ;  when,  if  the  South  had  been  canvassed  from  the  Capes  of 
Delaware  to  Corpus  Christi,  it  would  long  since  have  been  difficult  to  find  one 
hundred  men  who  would  publicly  defend  him,  much  less  vindicate  him  pri- 
vately. Why,  in  the  six  Democratic  presidential  conventions,  held  during  the 
last  year,  and  all  of  them  itpoa  Southern  soil,  I  do  not  remember  that  a  single 


delegate  ever  proposed  the  usual  courtesy  to  the  retiring  President  of  a  compli- 
mentary resolution.  Yet,  throughout  the  North  the  people  of  the  South  are 
arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  by  the  politicians,  the  press,  and  even  the 
pulpit,  and  held  to  answer  for  the  mal-administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  enormities  charged  upon  his  Cabinet  officers. 

It  does  not  relieve  our  present  embarrassments  that  the  Preside  t  elect  is,  lo 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  gentleman  of  whom  but  very  little  is  known  to  the  country. 
We  are  told  that  he  is  an  honest  man.  That,  indeed,  is  somethi.jg ;  but  T  hope 
the  period  has  not  yet  arrived  in  American  history  when  honesty  shall  have 
become  so  very  rare  as  to  be  a  vaunted  qualification  for  the  Presidency.  Still, 
it  is  a  qualification  quite  primary  and  very  indispensable ;  as  much  as  that  a 
clerk  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Born  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  reared 
in  the  wilds  of  Illinois,  his  whole  experience  in  public  life  confined  to  a  single 
terra  of  service  in  Congress — -and  what  that  is,  we  all  very  well  know — he  be- 
came prominent,  I  may  say,  altogether  from  having  two  years  ago  taken  a  hand 
with  the  Administration  in  the  great  game  against  the  "  Little  Giant,"  for  the 
s'-natorship  of  Illinois,  and  in  this  way  was  known  over  the  country  as  the  man 
Mr.  DouGL.\s  had  nominally  beaten  in  his  great  triumph  over  the  constituted 
leaders  of  his  party.  That  is  the  man,  these  his  antecedents,  wlio  is  so  soon  to 
take  charge  of  the  Government,  and  to  control  its  public  aft'airs.  What  can  we 
reasonably  expect  from  such  a  Chief  Magistrate  in  a  time  like  this  ?  a  mere  wisp 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  shall  succeed  in  getting  around  his  person.  Com- 
plaints are  made  very  generally  that  he  gives  no  intimation  of  his  policy  ;  that 
he  does  not  speak,  and  let  ll:e  country  know  what  he  is  going  to  do.  I  imagine 
that  he  keeps  silence  for  the  very  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  he  has  nothing 
to  say.  But  all  this  only  serves  to  complicate  still  more  the  grave  and  difficult 
question  that  is  uponusfor  our  decision,  and  which  still  recurs  :  can  these  StatCvS 
remain  confederated,  partly  slave  and  partly  free  ? 

You  sometimes  ask  us  why  it  is  that  the  question  comes  up  now  ?  What  ha.s 
been  done,  you  inquire,  to  give  it  such  present  emphasis  ?  What  wrongs  has 
the  South  sustained  ;  what  grievances  has  she  borne  ?  Have  we  not  elected  our 
President  by  constitutional  majorities  in  a  constitutional  wav  ?  These  queries 
are  propounded  with  all  the  simplicity  of  an  innocence  wholly  unconscious  of 
guile.  Allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  touch  at  the  causes  by  which  this  fearful  issue 
has  been  precipitated  upon  the  country  now.  I  will  not  recount  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  to  show  the  rapid  increase  of  the  spirit  of 
anti-slavery,  abolitionism,  free-soilisra,  or  whatever  term  this  popular  delusion 
has  from  time  to  time  assumed.  I  will  not  follow  up  its  history  ;  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary. Suffice  it  that  this  movement  of  hostility  to  slavery,  this  anti-South- 
ern crusade,  culminated  on  the  6th  of  November,  in  the  election  of  gentlemen 
from  the  free  States  to  the  first  offices  in  the  G-overnment  bv  the  vote  of  the 
entire  free  States,  excepting  a  portion  of  New  Jersey,  through  the  organization 
of  a  party  that  holds  no  other  doctrine  in  common  than  the  one  principle  of 
antagonism  to  the  South  and  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  For,  disguise  it  as  you 
will,  that  is  the  only  common  ground  upon  which  all  the  members  of  the  domi- 
nant party  can  consistently  stand.  That  is  the  logic  of  your  position,  as  a  sec- 
tional party.     At  least,  it  is  generally  so  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  design  to  be  unkind.  I  shall  try  to  be  serious,  and  I 
mean  to  be  respectful.  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  look  at  your  own  party,  if 
you  have  never  done  so,  and  see  of  what  heterogeneous  elements  it  is  composed. 
Old  Whigs  and  old  Democrats;  followers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  admirers  of 
Alexander  Hamilton;  friends  of  Jackson,  friends  of  Clay  ;  masons,  anti-masons; 
"barnburners,"  "hunkers;"  "renters,"  "anti-renters;"  *•  woolly-heads ;''  ^'silver- 
grays ;  Know  Nothings,  Americans,  foreigners,  Catholics ;  protective-tariff"  men, 


free-trade  men  ;  bank  men,  bullion  men  ;  radicals,  conservatives;  men  of  strict 
construclioii,  and  men  of  rio  construction  ;  men  of  unquestionable  political  bonesty, 
and  men  wbose  bonesty  1  will  not  venture  to  call  into  question;  men  of  all  grades 
of  politiv,al  sentiment,  all  sbades  of  political  opinion,  all  bedded  together,  heads 
and  heels,  covered  by  a  single  blanket,  and  that  woven  of  African  wool.  Snob 
is  t'le  dapple fh"e  oftbe  party  tluit  lias  inaugurated  itself  to  the  bead  of  pubbc 
affairs,  and  is  about  to  take  the  Government  into  control. 

You  complaiuftbat  your  party  is  misunderstood  in  the  South;  that  it  is  mis- 
represented. That  is  very  true.  It  is  doubtless  greatly  misunderstood  by 
southern  people,  and  most  likely  it  always  will  be  misunderstoad.  It  is  an  ine- 
radicable, incurable  defect  of  your  party.  It  is  one  that  will  always  attach  to 
every  sectional  party.  Si^ich  a  party  will  always  be  misrepresented  and  misun- 
derstood in  the  other  section.  That  was  early  pointed  out  by  him  whose  part- 
ino-  counsels  you  ought  to  have  heeded,  as  one  oftbe  dangers  incident  to  politi- 
cal parties  formed  upon  a  geographical  basis.  But  allow  me  to  suggest,  this 
mTsnndeistandino-  is  not  owing,  as  was  intimated  the  other  day  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  [Mr.  Coxkling,]  to  the  uncandid  comments  of  your  Op- 
position press.  Not  at  all.  It  is  owing  to  the  republication  throughout  the 
South  oftbe  speeches  of  your  own  ultra  men — men  who  stand  boldly  and  defi- 
aiitly  inside  of  our  own  organization,  and  whom  yon  dare*  not  otfend,  much  less 
set  aside ;  but  whose  most  violent  speeches  you  are  constrained  to  pubHsh 
through  your  central  executive  committees.  Take  the  speech  delivered  the 
other  dav  by  the  same  gentleman  who  made  the  compbiint.  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  will  not  be  two  weeks  before  "  elegant  QxiysicU'"—inorceax  precieuoc — 
from  that  fine  performance  will  be  found  floating  all  through  the  South.'  The 
same  remark  will  apply  with  less  force  to  the  highly  dnished  speech  made  to- 
day by  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentl(Mnan's  CQlicague,  [Mr.  UuMrHUET,] 
A  member  of  extreme  opinions,  and  supposed  to  have  .disimion  proclivities,  sit- 
ting near  me  during  the  delivery  of  the  spet^ch,  remarked  in  my  hearing  that  he 
wis'hed  every  man,  womai),  and  child  in  his  State  could  read  it.  For  the  same 
rea.son,  1  hoped  that  no  man,  women,  or  child  in  my  State  would  read  it,  or  any 
extracts  from  it.  They  w^ould  acquire  a  very  erroneous  conception  of  its  author, 
whom  1  have  long  known  to  be  a  much  'kindlier  man  than  the  perusal  of  his 
speech  would  ever  lead  anybody  to  suppose. 

Thus  it  is  that  you  have  been  misrepresented,  if  at  all.  Certainly,  this  is  the 
true  reason  why  you  arcnot  better  comprehended  by  the  southern  people.  Your 
salads  are  served  up  to  them  with  pepper,  but  without  the  oil.  Tliey  read  your 
shrirp,  ringing  speecht-s,  carefully  written  and  polished  for  the  admiiing  eyes  of 
friends  athome,  who  will  read  them  with  breath  suppressed  and  shuddering 
anxiety,  can  men  say  such  things  and  live  ?  but  they  never  hear  the  soft  words 
whispered  into  our' ears,  which  serve  to  convince  us  that  the  severity  of  the  . 
bite  will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  sonorosity  of  the  bark.  While  your  ultra 
speeches  go  into  the  South,  and  are  there  read  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  your 
more  moderate  ones  never  find  their  way  there;  and  if  they  did,  I  do  not  see 
very  ch-arly  how  that  would  remedy  the  evil.  It  strikes  me  as  falling  within 
tlie"^categoiy  of  Mr.  Randolph's  celebrated  proposition,  if  a  single  addled  Qgg 
finds  its\vay  into  the  pudding,  the  addition  of  a  dozen  new  laid  ones  will  not 
make  it  sweet.  This  is  not  a  new  idea,  i^or  original  with  me.  The  same  thing 
w^as  pointed  out  to  your  party  for  its  consideration  four  years  ago,  by  my  hono- 
rable friend  from  i\iaryland,"  [Mr.  H.  'Winter  Davis,]  your  colk^agne,  Mr. 
Speaker,  (Mr.  IIakkis,  of  Maryland,  in  <the  chair  as  Speaker  pro  tempore,)  in  a 
speech  which' is  ivported  at  page  125  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Globe  for  the  third  session  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  Congress.  I  crave  permission 
to  read  a  single  passage  as  expressing  more  clearly  what  I  would  say  than  any 
words  which  I  can  command.     Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  it.     lie  says  : 
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"  The  condition  on  which  alono  any  party  can  fitly  and  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  Go- 
vernment, is  the  possession  of'pow<  r  and  fiionds  enonajh  everywhere  to  carry  on  the  Oovern- 
meut  witli  tlio  men  of  the  Stale  to  bo  governed — so  ihnt  a  domestic  Government  shall  not  a»- 
sume  the  form  of  a  foreiijn  domination.  Instruments  of  any  power  may  always  everywhere 
be  found  ;  but  ofjice  tn  such  hands  partakes  of  live  nature  of  despotism;  and  such  men  alono 
were  at  the  di-^josal  of  the  Hcpuhlican  party  in  one  ifalf  of  the  States  of  the  Duion.  They 
would  doubtless  have  tendered  higii  ofTiee  to  men  of  higli  position  in  the  South ;  but  the 
condition  precedent,  of  conformity  of  political  views  and  principles,  was  wanting.  They  could 
not  aid  in  forming  an  Administration  to  wlioso  creation  and  who-e  policy  ihey  were  radically 
opposed.  Thus,  praciically,  the  Republican  party  must  have  employed  southern  men  who  re- 
presented no  body  of  southern  supporters,  or  northern  men,  to  conduct  the  Government;  and 
that  is  what  is  meant  by  a  purely  sectional  party — their  radioed  and  incurable  defect." 

I  beg  you  gentlemen,  again  to  read  that  portion  of  the  speech  addressed 
especially  to  you  ;  and  then  answer  to  yourselves  the  tremendous  question  whioh 
is  asked  respecting  your  party,  "why  cumbers  it  the  ground?" 

You  liave,  however,  succeedetl.     The  people  of  the  South  look  with  apprehen- 
sion upon  your  success.     Members  of  your  party  have,  in  various  ways,  sought 
to  assail  them,  and  they  fippreheiid  the  attempt  will  be  more  vigorously  renewed. 
They  apprehetid  an  ultimate  purpose  to  interfere  witti  slavery  eveiy  whore  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government — in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  dock- 
yards, fotts,  and  arsenals,  and  to  interfere  with  the  traffic  in  slaves  from  State  to 
State;  and  those  who  look  more  to  the  effect  of   moral  causes,  also  apprehend 
that  you  will  use  the  infltience  of  the  Administration  against  the  institution  of 
slavery  itself;  that  the  fact  of  being  a  slaveholder  shall  make  a  man  a  pari;  h— r 
an  outcast  in  your  Government;  and  as  it  already  practically  excludes  him  from 
the  hig'.i  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President,  so  it  shall  exclude  him   from 
the  Cabinet,  from  executive  offices,  from  diplomatic  service,  from  honorable  rank 
in  the  Ar^ny  and  the  Navy;  exclude  him  wherever  the  Government  has  power 
to  represent  itself  by  appointment.     T  his  apprehension,  quickened  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  South,  is  in  a  hopeless  political  minority  in  every  branch  of 
the  Government,  has  precipitated  upon  the  country  the  great  issue  of  Union  or 
disunion,  of  ]->eaco  or  war;   you  say,  precipitated  untimely  iind  without  cause. 
To  the  eye  of  the  statesman  no  popular  movement  is  without  cause,  or  occurs 
before  its  time.     I  was  glad  to   hear  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Adams,]  the  other  day  admit  that  there  were  causes  for  the  present  discontents. 
He,  with   the  gentleman  behind   me,  from  the  Cincinnati  district  of  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Pendleton,]  arc  the  only  northern  members,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  who  hav^e 
conceded  tiiat  there  were  grievances  stirring  up  the  minds  and  hearts  of  ten  rail- 
lion  men,  worthy  of  being  respectfully  considered  and  candidly  treated. 
■    The  question  then  recurs:  can  these  States  remain  together  in  one  Confeder- 
acy, part  slave  and  part  free?     They  have  clone  so,  as  I  have  stated,  for  the  last 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  honorably,  prosperously,   and   for  the    most    part 
happily.     I  believe  tlicy  may  yet  do  so.     By   the  same  profound  policy  which 
united  thc^i  in  the  beginning,  they  may  still    be   held   together.     When  the 
Govcrnmeilt  wjis  first  established,  it  was  not  done  by  assimilating  uncongenial 
institutions,  nor  by  harmonizing  confli(;ttng  oj)inions,  incapaWe  of  being  brought 
into  harmony  ;  it  was  ly  compromise,  by  mutual   concession,  each  section  con- 
coding  something  to  the  other.      And  fmm  that  day  to  this,  in  every  extremity 
of  our  peiil,  the  same  spirit  has  always  been  invoked,  and  never  in  vain.     At  a 
very  early  period  of  this  session,  when  difficulty  was  apprehended — not  perhaps 
in  a  fi>rm  as  extraordinary  as  it  now  assumes — a  general  recurrence  was  had  to 
the  old  settlement  of  1820,  when  a  line  was  drawn  through  the  territory  we  then 
claimed  to  own,  dividing  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  was  pro[>osed  to  re-est;iblish  and  restore  that  old  compromise  line,  that  we 
might  again  live  together  in  peace  as  we  had  done  under  it  before  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years.     That  idea  suggested  itself  not  to  one  alone,  but  to  many  simul- 
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taneously.  More  than  one  mcmlicr  from  New  York  entertained  it.  My  col- 
leaofne,  who  sits  before  me,  [Mr.  Nelson',]  as  I  happen  to  know,  prepared  a  pro- 
position, atid  had  it  ready  to  bring  forward,  when  it  was  off.  red  by  the  distin- 
guished and  venerable  Senator  from  Kcntncky,  [Mr.  Crittenden.]  I  shall  not 
discuss  that  proposition.  It  has  already  been  ably  discussed  by  two  of  my  col- 
leagues, [Messr.s.  Nelson  and  Quaules]  It  is  enough  to  say  it  is  the  old  pro- 
position, upon  the  abolition  of  which  you  profess  to  have  formed  your  party. 

Indulge  me,  I  pray,  in  a  single  wor.l  of  exphination  and  expostulation.  You 
speak  of  this  proposition  as  the  oftVr  of  the  South.  It  is  not,  believe  me,  the  oft'er 
of  the  South.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  Union  men  of  the  South — the  men  who  are 
willing  to  go  further  in  the  work  of  conciliation  than  he  who  goes  furthest.  It 
is  the  offtM"  made  by  those  men  of  the  South  who  were  opposed  originally  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line — men  who  thought  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  repealed.  The  offer  comes  from  them.  Why,  have  you  forgotten,  pray 
tell  me,  that  when  it  was  proposed  to  obliterate  that  line,  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  my  State  (Mr.  Bell)  used  his  utmost  influence  to  prevent  it,  advocated  its 
continuance  and  perpetuity,  for  which,  when  he  returned  home,  he  was  supplanted 
and  set  aside?  lie  made  a  sacrifice  of  himself,  not  to  restore  peace,  but  to  pre- 
vent strile.  Have  you  forgotten  when  that  eminent  statesman  was  prcsentt'd  to 
you  last  summer  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President,  he  hardly  received, 
at  your  hands,  as  many  votes  as  are  to  be  found  upon  the  petition  over  which 
you  were  quarrfling  here  the  other  day. 

Again,  sir;  when  these  men — men  who  were  opposed  original!)''  and  always 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line — have  come  back,  headed  by  the 
venerable  Senator  from  Kentutdcy,  and,  as  the  only  reparation  in  their  power, 
have  offered  to  restore  it  in  order  that  we  might  live  together  in  peace,  as  be- 
fore, how  are  they  met?  How  is  he  met,  the  eloquent  old  man?  Wiih  taunt 
and  repro-ich  and  derisive  words,  and  sly  insinuations  either  that  he  has  frilleu 
into  his  dotage,  or  has  '"sold  himself  out  to  the  Democracy."  Well  might  he 
say  with  him  of  Uz,  "Now  they  that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in  derision, 
whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock." 
You  sometimes  complain  of  southern  ingratitude  towards  northern  friends.  I 
admit  that  instances  have  occurre<l  in  which,  I  think,  this  comp'aint  is  well 
founded.  But  it  surely  does  not  lie  in  your  mouths  to  make  it.  After  having, 
in  1844,  by  your  votes  fir  Birney,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  defeated  the  peer- 
less statesman  of  the  West;  after  having,  in  1860,  turned  the  cold  shoulder  upon 
Mr.  Bell;  after  having,  in  18G1,  scouted  and  insulted  the  aged  Senator  who  so 
recently  led  you'to  victory  against  what  you  decried  as  a  foul  conspiracy  to  de- 
stroy the  liberties  of  an  embryo  Stat",  but  who  now  comes  as  an  embassador  for 
the  South,  a  herald  of  peace,  with  offerings  of  peace  tendered  in  all  the  sincerity  of 
a  sad  and  patriotic  heart,  and  imploring  you  to  reciprocate,  in  behalf  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  kind  offices  you  were  so  n^ady  to  accept  from  him  in  behalf  of  your  own; 
you,  at  least,  should  never  complain  of  ingratitude;  never,  never!  I  beg  you 
to  understand  that  I  speak  in  no  spirit  of  unkindness;  I  appreciate  fully  the 
difficuliies  of  your  position  in  being  called  upon,  at  this  early  day,  to  engage  in 
the  vvork  of  conciliation,  of  peace,  and  harmony.  You  who,  tiirough  your  orators 
and  your  presses,  have  derided  and  denounced '•  Union-saving,"  and  "  Uioon- 
savers,"  as  beneath  the  contempt  of  respectable  men,  coidd  hardly  be  expected 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  saving  the  Union  yourselves.  Having  denounced  all 
those  who  have  shown  favor  and  kindness  towards  the  people  of  the  v^ouih  as 
"dough-faces,"  as  "hunkers,"  and  I  know  not  what  other  terms  of  reproach  be- 
sides, you  could  hardly  be  expected  to  expose  yourselves  tu  a  retaliation  of  the 
same  sort  of  epithets. 

When  I  heard  a  gentleman,  the  other  day,  denouncing,  with  so  much  vigor 
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and  cnerg-v,  the  idea  of  compromise  and  concessioii  to  soutlieru  "  rebels  "  and 
"traitors"  as  uuwortliy  the  free-born  sons  of  freedom,  and  derogatory  in  the 
highi-st  degree  to  their  vcrltbral  rigidity,  I  confess  it  seemed  qilite  unreasonable 
to  expect  him  to  do.anytijing  which  wovdd  provoke  the  veriest  zealot  in  ihe  land  to 
brand  him  with  the  ominous  word  "doughface,"  and  thus  mar  the  beauty  of  his 
radiant  visage.  He  would  doubtless  esteem  it  decorous  find  pleasant  to  die  for 
his  eountrv  :  but  not  to  m;ike  such  an  unheard  of  sacrifice  fur  it  as  this.  I  do 
not  expect — 1  do  not  ask  you,  yourselves,  to  come  forward  as  conciliators;  but 
I  do  ask  you — and  this  much  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask — in  the  name  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Union  men  of  the  South,  to  let  us  have  an  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  your  people  ;  let  us  go  to  your  ballot  boxes,  and  meet  them  tlsere. 
Admit  us  to  the  presence  of  your  masters.  That  poor  boon  you  may  grant. 
That  you  ought  to  gnmt.  You  can  do  it  without  any  disparagement,  without 
dishonor,  without  discredit,  and  without  imperiling  your  own  political  security. 
If  the  people  heed  our  entreaties,  and  vote  for  these  pn'positions,  why  then  your 
policy  in  referring  the  question  to  thetn  is  vindicated;  if  they  vote  against 
them,  then  you  are  justified  in  not  having  yourselves  adopted  them.  So-that, 
in  either  event,  whether  the  people  adopt  this  great  mcasuie  of  healing,  or  re- 
ject it,  you.are  personally  secure.  Yoli,  at  least,  are  in  no  peril ;  you  incur  not 
the  slightest  hazard.  In  the  one  event  your  action  is  approved,  in  the  other 
your  opinions  are  endorsed  Surely,  surely,  this  small  fevor  you  ought  to  con- 
cede, in  a  time  like  this,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Union  i-^en  of  the  South,  -^ho  come 
to  you  and  tell  you  that  unless  vou  give  them  something  in  the  way,  not  of  con- 
cessii^n,  buc  of  guaranty,  of  pledge  of  assurance,  with  which  they  can  go  before 
the  people,  they  can  no  longer  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union  upon  their  own 
soil.  '    '  ■ 

Mr.  EDGERTON.  1  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if  we  submit  the  proposi- 
tion to  the  people  of  Ihe  United  States,  will  the  gentleman  guaranty  to  northern 
men  the  right  to  go  into  the  southern  States  and  advocate  our  principles,  and 
pledge  us  that  we  shall  be  unharmed,  as  we  will  pledge  ourselves  to  them  ? 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  I  will  guaranty,  sOy far  as  1  have- the  ^jDower  to  guaranty, 
whether  it  is  submitted  to  the  people  or  not,  that  the  gentleman  may  go  into 
my  part  of  the  country,  and'  advocate  any  and  every  principle  that  he  thinks 
projier  to  do,  unharmed  and  undisturbed  ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  shall  share 
the  full  benefit  of  the  largest  and  most  liberal  hospitality,  even  according  to 
Kentucky  notions  of  hospit;dity,  for  one  day,  or  two  days,  or  tlyee  days,  or  any 
reasonable  length  of  time,  so  long  as  he  yields  obedience  to  our  laws  and  behaves 
himself  like  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDGJKRrON.     I  see  the  gentleman  evadesrmv  question. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.     Not  at  ail,'"if  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  EDGERTON.  If  I  understand  the  southern  rule  of  behaving  like  a  gen- 
tleman, it  is  to  conform  to  the  views  of  the  ruling  power.  I  ask  the  gentlema.n, 
if  we  can  go  into  the  slaveholding  States  and  discuss  our  opinions  before  the 
people  there -without  let  or  hindrance?  He  proposes  to  submit  those  questions 
to  the  people.  Now,  I  suggest  ihit  it  is  unfair  to  submit  any  question  to  the 
people,  when  in  one  half  of  the  Union  those  who  advocate  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion are  precluded  from  being  heard  by  mobs,  if  not  by  law. 

Mr.  MA.YNARD.  I  Avill  not  take  time  to  discuss  here,  and  in  this  presence, 
what  it  takes  to  constitute  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDGERTON.    .Will  the  gentleman  answer  my  question  r 

MR.  MA\'NA.RD.  I  ^We  the  gentleman  the  same  answer  that  T  gave  him  in 
the  first  instance:  that  so  long  as  he  confoinis  to  the  laws  of  our  State,  and  be- 
haves himself  as  a  gentleman,  he  will  be  treated  as  such.  What  he  might  think 
the  proper  mode  of  discussing  his  principles,  what  time,  what  occasion,  to  whom, 
when,  and  where,  of  course  1  could  not   undertake  to  s^ay ;  and  I   hope  he  will 


pardon  me  for  adding,  that  with  the  very  limited  eirent  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  cultivate  his  personal  acquaintance,  it  would  be  pledging  myself  for 
him  and  becoming  his  sponsor  to  an  extent  that  I  am  not  willing  to  do.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  however,  for  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  candid,  that  were  he  or 
his  associates  to  go  into  any  part  of  the  South,  and  attempt  the  exercise  of  what 
they  call  "  free  speech,"  after  the  manner  they  have  attempted  it  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  North,  they  would  meet  with  a  reception  similar  to  their  late  recep- 
tions in  Boston,  New  York,  New  Haven,  Albany,  Syracuj^e,  and  other  northern 
cities.  No  well-ordered  community  that  I  was  ever  acquainted  with  woiild  allow 
the  decencies  of  society  and  the  feelings  of  its  citizens  to  be  outraged  with  im- 
punity. 

Mr.  MALLORY.  If  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  will  permit  me,  I  will  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  undertake  to  say  that  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  where  I  reside,  and  I  believe  throughout  the  border  States  of 
this  Union,  and  I  will  go  further  and  say,  in  all  the  slaveholding  States  of  this 
Union,  any  gentlemfin  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  from  any  of  the  free  States  of 
this  Union  could  go,  and,  with  «perfect  impunity,  without  the  least  hazard  of 
danger  to  himself,  discuss  this  whole  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  which 
is  involved  here  now  in  the  Crittenden  proposition,  as  fully  and  as  fairly  as  he 
can  do  it  in  any  one  of  the  free  States  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  MAYNAIiD.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  every  gentleman  familiar  with  that 
part  of  the  country,  that  this  question  has  been  discussed  time  and  again  before 
vast  assemblages  of  every  class  of  the  community,  of  both  sexes  and  both  colors. 
I  speak  of  the  entire  South. 

But  it  is  asked  why  we  press  especially  the  Crittenden  proposition  ?  I  will 
tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  the  name  of  Mr.  Crittenden  has  given  it  influence, 
power  and  credit  with  the  whole  people.  The  country  has  responded  to  it  both 
from  the  North  and  from  the  South.  Go  to  your  clerk's  desk,  and  read  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  petitions  praying  us  to  adopt  it.  The  action 
of  State  Legislatures,  the  action  of  public  meetings,  the  action  of  public  men  and 
of  private  citizens,  al?  over  the  country,' points  to  it  as  a  mode  of  conciliation  and 
adjustment  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  popular  mind  all  over  the  country. 
With  such  indications  of  public  sentiment,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  put  aside 
this  proposition,  and  to  treat  it  with  dis^i-egard.  It  is  not  right.  It  is  unjust  to 
those  gathering  multitudes  who  have  presented  themselves  before  us  as  petition- 
ers, asking  us  to  settle  our  difiiculties  upon  this  old  basis,  the  re-adoption  of 
which  will  place  us  where  we  were  prior  to  the  unfortunate  legislation  of  1854. 

But  it  is  said — and  a  grave  argument  is  pressed  upon  the  House  and  upon  the 
country — that  the  provision  in  the  Ci'ittenden  proposition  for  territory  to  be 
hereafter  acquired  is  unwise  and  objectionable.  It  is  understood  that  this  was 
not  a  part  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  original  proposition,  but  an  amendment  made 
subsequently  to  its  introduction  ;  and  I  will  say,  very  frankly,  that  for  myself  I 
attach  no  importance  to  itr  whatever.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  Crittenden 
proposition  either  as  it  came  from  his  hand  unamended,  or  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  may  suggest,'  however,  that  this  provision  indicates  a  pretty  strong  self 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  adopted  it.  I  believe  I  have  never 
read  or  heard  ol  Out  one  instance  equal  to  it — one  that  occurred  in  the  profes- 
sional career  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  O'Connell.  On  one  occasion,  after  he  had 
succeeded  bv  a  most  brilliant  forensic  effort  in  acquittinor  a  verv  notorious  horse 
thief,  and  th«  whple  fraternity  came  flocking  to  greet  him  and  shake  hands  over 
the  result,  one  of  them  more  enthusiastic  than  the  rest  exclaimed  in  the  ecstacy 
of  the  moment,  *'Mr.  O'Connell,  I  want  you  to  defend  me  the  next  time  I  steal  a 
horse  /"  That  we — I  mean  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  we  that  call  our- 
selves Anglo-Saxons  ;  the  men  that  have  subdued  so  large  a  portion  of  the  North 
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American  continent — that  we  shall  eventually  subdue,  overcome,  conquer,  or 
settle,  or  whatever  torin  you  please  to  employ,  the  rest  of  the  continent  is,  I 
think,  beyond  the  doubt  of  any  reasonable  man  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  the  mode  of  that  acquisition,  the  time  of  it,  atjd  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  territory  after  its  acquisition,  with  the  other  events  that  lie  before  us  in 
the  teeujing  future,  to  the  high  arbitrament  of  destiny.  Hence  I  am  not  anx- 
ious either  to  provide  for  the  mode  by  which  we  shall  acquire  future  territory, 
as  is  done  by  some  of  the  propositions  for  settlement,  or  the  disposition  we  shall 
make  of  it  after  we  get  it.  We  will  wait  till  the  favoring  time  comes,  and  ac- 
quire it  as  best  we  can  ;  then  dispose  of  it  as  we  think  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude,  indulge  me  in  another  word  to  my  Republican 
friends,  to  whom,  I  find,  I  have  addressed  a  large  portion  of  my  remarks.  A 
series  of  measures  has  been  introduced  into  this  House  looking  to  belligerent 
operations  against  the  States  that  have  already  seceded.  As  a  friend  of  the 
Union,  I  implore  you  to  attempt  no  such  policy.  I  submit  that  it  will  be  ineff- 
ective; that  it  is  unwise;  and  that  it  will  be  attended  with  evil,  and  only  evil. 
You  may  wage  war ;  but,  believe  nje,  the  moment  you  wage  war,  you  array  the 
entire  South,  as  one  man,  in  behalf  of  the  portion  that  is  attacked.  It  is  as 
when  a  brother  is  assailed,  and  his  brethren  rush  to  his  rescue,  not  stopping  to 
inquire  whether,  in  the  contest,  he  be  right  or  wrong.  I  beg  you  will  forego 
any  such  policy  as  that.  Trust  to  us,  the  Union  men  of  the  Soutli — I  say  the 
Union  men,  not  the  Union  party  men — trust  to  us,  the  Union  men  of  the  South. 
Give  us  pledges,  assurances,  guarantees,  with  which  we  can  go  before  our  people 
and. satisfy  tiiem  that  their  rights  shall  not  be  invaded;  that  tbeir  equality  in 
the  Union  shall  be  maintained  inviolate ;  that  the  privileges  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjovcd  shall  still  be  preserved  ;  and  I  pledge  you  that  we  will  return 
your  tons  and  arsenals,  your  ships  and  navy-yards,  your  mints  and  bullion.  We 
will  do  it  without  the  firing  of  a  gun  ;  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood. 
We  will  do  it  through  the  peaceful  remedy  of  the  ballot-box.  No  honor  shall 
be  assoilcd  ;  no  self-respect  shall  be  lost;  but  we  will  restore  this  Government  to 
the  high  and  palmy  state  in  which  it  existed  before  these  troubles  broke  out. 
Ao^ain  and  again,  I  beg  that  you  will  trust  us.  I  entreat  you  to  believe  us.  We 
can  do  all  this;  you  cannot;  you  never  can.  Then  we  will  unite  to  aid  you  in 
administering  the  Government  soon  to  be  devolved  upon  you,  as  we  have  aided 
another  Administration  than  which  yours  may  possibly  be  better  ;  it  can  hardly 
be  worse.  And  for  this,  we  expect  no  reward.  We  neither  desire,  nor  will  we 
accept,  yuur  high  Cabinet  places,  your  offices,  your  posts  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment. Wo  want  none  of  them.  We  are  serving  not  you  or  your  party  ; 
but  the  country.  We  are  laboring  to  .preserve  it  only ;  and  when  your  four 
years  shall  have  rolled  round,  as  soon  they  must,  then,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  we  will  relieve  you  of  this  tremend- 
Qus  responsibility,  and  place  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  other  men,  good, 
national  and  patriotic  men,  of  a  party  that  shall  embrace  within  its  organization 
every  one  of  the  thirty-four  States.     [Applause  ii»  the  galleries.] 

I  trust,  then,  that  all  these  measures  of  coercion  ;  that  all  this  thought  of 
bloodshed,  of  fleets  and  armies,  of  forts  and  garrisons,  and  military  posts,  will 
be  abandoned ;  and  that  you  will  listen  to  men  who,  you  ought  to  know,  if  you 
do  not,  are  as  patriotic  as  you  are;  that  love  the  country  as  well  as  you  love  it; 
that  have  made  sacrifices  for  it  that  you  never  have  made.  I  trust  that  you  will 
listen  to  them  ;  that  you  will  not  spurn  their  counsels ;  that  you  will  not  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties;  but  that  you  will  accejjt  the  offer  which  they  have 
made  you — the  offer  of  peace,  of  conciliation.  Give  us,  for  once,  a  generous 
confidence ;  and  if  you  are  patriots,  as  I  hope  you  are,  and  as  you  profess  to  be, 
you  shall  never  have  occasion  to  regret— certainly  the  country  shall  have  no  oc- 
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casion  to  refjret;  tnankind  shall  have  no  occasion  to  res^ret — that  the  interests 
of  the  nation  were,  in  this  calamitous  time,  intrusted  to  our  hands.  Do  not 
hope,  by  anv  mere  administrative  expedients  to  calm  the  discontents  of  an  ag- 
grieved people.  Neither  the  bestowal  of  patronage,  nor  the  exhibition  of  power 
will  avail.  Listen  to  their  grievances;  remove  the  causes  of  their  discontent. 
Whole  peoples  are  never  consciously  wrong,  and  must  not  be  proceeded  against 
as  criminals.     They  are  never  corrupt,  and  cannot  be  purchased  with  bribes. 

A  great  co  ordinate  assemblage  has  convened  at  the  metropolis,  called  to- 
gether by  this  exigent  crisis  in  public  affairs.  Men  all  unused  to  the  dust  and 
strife  of  politics,  men  ermined  and  robed  from  the  bench,  men  from  the  deep 
and  retired  seclusion  of  private  life,  have  been  sent  here  to  consult  on  the 
great  rights  and  great  interests  now  at  stake.  I  pray  that  they  shall  not  be 
turned  away  unheeded.  I  besepch  you  that  their  importunities,  their  urgent  ap- 
peals, shall  not  be  disregarded  by  you ;  for,  believe  me,  if  they  go  back  to  their 
people  with  words  of  despair  on  their  lips,  with  feelings  of  despair  in  their 
hearts,  the  effect  will  be  most  momentous  and  most  disastrous.  You  will  regret 
it  in  a  day  when  regrets  will  be  vain.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  so  far 
forget  the  duties  that  you  owe  to  your  country  in  this  dark  hour,  as  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  men  who  can  have  no  motive  whatever  to  mislead  you,  who  can  have 
no  possible  inducement  to  give  false  counsel ;  men  who  have  been  always  true 
to  the  country ;  men  who  have  contented  themselves  to  live  all  their  lives  in 
hopeless  political  minorities,  because  they  would  adhere  to  what  they  believed 
to  be  principle,  rather  than  follow  a  successful  party,  who  deemed  it  better  to  be 
right  than  to  be  in  power.  Such  men  I  beg  you  will  not  disregard  ;  but  that 
you  will  heed  their  words  of  warning  in  your  legislative  action,  with  a  sense  of 
the  high  responsibility  that  rests  upon  yoti.  For  I  concur  most  heartily  with 
you,  sir,  in  the  opinion  which  you  ventured  to  express  the  other  day,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  a  colleague  of  mine,  [Mr.  Ethrridoe,]  that  we  are  not  here  as 
three  hundred  hackmen,  gathered  from  the  streets  of  a  great  city  ;  that  we  are 
not  here  even  as  the  same  number  of  any  other  American  citizens,  from  what- 
ever  quarter  assembled  ;  that  we  have  been  selected  to  represent  lai'ge,  respect.'i- 
ble,  interested,  anxious  constituencies.  They  are  looking,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  look,  with  painful  solicitude  to  our  deliberations.  They  will  hold  us  respon- 
sible; and  woe,  woe  to  him  who,  in  the  day  of  our  accotm lability,  shall  be  found 
wanting  ;  woe,  woe  to  him  who  shall  have  done  nothing,  no  less  than  to  him 
who  shall  have  done  wrong.  At  such  a  juncture  inaction  is  the  action  of  all  oth- 
ers the  most  fatal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  not  that  any  words  of  mine  or  of  others  will  affect  the 
result  of  these  deliberations.  1  know  that,  in  s^reat  crises,  conclusions  are  very 
apt  to  be  foregone.  I  know  that  men -are  at  such  times  governed  by  considera- 
tions which  cannot  be  reached  bv  any  words  either  of  wisdom  or  of  folly.  I  hnve 
availed  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  leave  on  record  to  those  who  conie 
after  me,  if  they  shall  ever  think  it  worth  while  to  know,  my  views  and  opin- 
ions in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  unwilling,  as  I  was,  to  preserve  a  sullen,  un- 
yielding silence  in  this  time  of  the  country's  peril. 


